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A Successful Educator 


Henry ©. Morrison, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


By H. H. Metcalf 


In the year 1803 a colony of immi- 
grants, endowed with the sturdy in- 
dependence and persistent spirit of 
their race, came to America from the 
county of Sutherlandshire in Scot- 
land, landing at Boston but soon mak- 
ing their way to the parish of St. 
James in the province of New Bruns- 
wick, just over the Maine border, 
about eight miles from Calais in that 
state, where they settled in what was 
then a wilderness, clearing up farms 
which they cultivated in summer and 
engaging in lumbering during the 
balance of the year, driving their win- 
ter log harvest down the St. Croix 
River in the spring. There was no 
‘‘loafing season’’ for the stalwart men 
of this community, and the habits 
of industry and application which 
characterized their life were trans- 
mitted to their posterity, as was their 
devotion to the things supposed to 
make for their spiritual welfare, the 
first joint work in which they en- 
gaged, after locating their respective 
abiding places, having been the estab- 
lishment of a parish of the Free 
Chureh of Seotland, which they 
maintained with the most devoted 
loyalty. 

A leading spirit in this community 
was John Morrison, who passed his 
industrious and exemplary life in the 
home which he there established, as 
did his son, George, the grandfather 
of the subject of this sketch, who was 
born, lived and died on the Morrison 
homestead. There, too, was born his 


son, John H. Morrison, who in the 
early sixties located in Oldtown, Me., 
where, in 1867, he married Mary L., 
daughter of Daniel and Deborah 
Ham of Lincoln, Me., and was for 
many years engaged in mercantile 
business. He was a strong factor in 
the life of the community, particu- 
larly active in the affairs of the Con- 
gregational Church and interested in 
polities as an earnest Republican. He 
died in February, 1902, and the Ban- 
gor Commercial in noticing his pass- 
ing said: ‘‘He was a man of the 
strictest integrity, universally  es- 
teemed and will be greatly missed.’’ 
His wife, who survives, still residing 
in her Oldtown home, retaining in 
full measure her physical health and 
remarkable mental vigor, is yet 
strongly devoted to all the interests 
and activities, in the social, intel- 
lectual and moral life of the com- 
munity, with which, as a typical rep- 
resentative of the best American wom- 
anhood, she was identified in earlier 
years, though never neglecting in the 
slightest degree the paramount de- 
mands of her own family and home. 

Into this family, in the thriving 
village (now city) of Oldtown, were 
born three children—a daughter, 
who died in infaney, and two sons, 
Henry C., the subject of this sketch, 
and Lewis J., four years younger, now 
the agent of the American Express 
Company at the Union station in 
Bangor. 

HENRY CLINTON MORRISON was 
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born in Oldtown, Me., October 7, 
1871, and was educated in the schools 
of that place, which is a river town 
and in a lumbering region, and the 
time not occupied in his school work 
was spent largely on the river and in 
the woods and fields. He graduated 
at the Oldtown High School in the 
summer of 1889, having manifested 
such devotion to his studies and such 
capacity for imparting as well as im- 
bibing knowledge that he was chosen 
by the principal as an _ assistant 
teacher in the school in April, pre- 
ceeding his graduation, which posi- 
tion he held until the summer of 
1891, in the meantime continuing his 
own studies so as to be thoroughly 
fitted for entrance upon the college 
course which he had determined to 
pursue, and upon which he entered 
at Dartmouth in the fall of 1891, and 
which he continued with such suc- 
cess that he graduated, A. B., as the 
valedictorian of his class in June, 
1895, an honor which in modern esti- 
mation may be surpassed by that 
holden by the captain of the foot- 
ball team, but is still regarded, in 
some quarters, as worthy of mention. 

Having determined to devote him- 
self to educational work, Mr. Morri- 
son accepted the position of principal 
of the high school in the flourishing 
and progressive town of Milford in 
this state and entered upon his duties 
at the opening of the school year in 
September following his graduation, 
and continued, to the eminent satis- 
faction of the school board and the 
people of the town, who still speak in 
terms of the highest praise of his suc- 
cessful labors in that capacity, until 
May, 1899, when he accepted a call 
to the superintendency of the public 
schools of the city of Portsmouth and 
removed to that place. 

He continued in charge of the 
Portsmouth schools, winning a wide 
reputation for the success of his work, 
evidenced by improvement in the 
methods and standards _ character- 
izing the schools of the seaport city, 
and the general educational spirit of 


the community, until his election by 
the governor and council as state 
superintendent of public instruction, 
in which office he was commissioned 
October 25, 1905, succeeding Chan- 
ning Folsom of Newmarket, whose 
second term had expired and whose 
repeated renomination by Governor 
Bachelder a majority of the council 
persistently refused to confirm, for 
reasons best known to themselves. 
In this connection it should be said 
that Mr. Morrison himself was a 
warm friend and ardent supporter of 
Mr. Folsom, and had personally ap- 
peared before the council in advocacy 
of his reappointment. That being 
manifestly impossible of accomplish- 
ment under the circumstances, it be- 
came practically imperative that some 
other man be nominated and Mr. Mor- 
rison, through the reputation he had 
won in Portsmouth and his known de- 
votion to the aggressive and progres- 
sive methods which had characterized 
Mr. Folsom’s administration in large 
measure, naturally commended him- 
self to the governor as the proper 
man to take up and earry forward 
the work of thoroughly reforming 
and invigorating the school system of 
the state, upon which, after prompt 
confirmation, he immediately entered, 
although taking a little time to prop- 
erly round out and conclude his serv- 
ice in Portsmouth, which was ended 
on the first of January following. 
From the commencement of his 
service to the present day Mr. Morri- 
son has labored with all the energy 
and zeal of his earnest and forceful 
nature to promote the welfare of the 
New Hampshire school system, striv- 
ing particularly to raise the standard 
of qualification in the teacher, to in- 
crease the efficiency of the country 
schools, and especially to improve the 
character of high school instruction 
throughout the state, now brought by 
law within the reach of all at pub- 
lic expense, and offering the ultimate 
opportunity of the great body of our 
young men and women, so far as 
school life is concerned. To make the 








work of the high school more efficient 
and practical, and to encourage as 
many as possible to pursue it, has been 
a prime ambition with Mr. Morrison 
and as indicative that his efforts have 
not been unattended with success it 
may be stated that whereas in 1902 
the high school attendance in the state 
was 3,732, or 6 per cent. of the total 
school enrollment, in 1909 it had in- 
creased to 6,456, or 12 per cent. of the 
total, the increase being relatively 
over eight times as great as that in the 
population of the state, while the re- 
port of the United States commission- 
er of education places New Hampshire 
at the head of the list of states in the 
proportion of its students who com- 
plete the high school course. Mr. 
Morrison’s position, in fact, is the con- 
verse of that of President Eliot, who 
onee held that the boy best fitted for 
college is best fitted for life. His con- 
tention is that the boy or girl best 
fitted for life is best fitted for eol- 
lege. 

When the law of 1901, providing 
for high school instruction for all 
children of the state at public ex- 
pense, was enacted, many of the high 
schools of the state were such only in 
name. A vast improvement in equip- 
ment and in the teaching force has 
been effected, the work systematized 
and practical features introduced, till 
today the high school system of New 
Hampshire is surpassed by that of no 
state in the Union. Another line in 
which a great advance has been made 
is in the matter of district supervi- 
sion. When Mr. Morrison took office 
the law providing for this means of 
promoting school efficiency had been 
in foree six years, and but six super- 
visory districts had been established 
in the state, while today there are 
twenty-five, with a prospect of more 
in the near future. 

Mr. Morrison is actively identified 
with the educational interests of the 
state and country in many lines out- 
side his official work. He is a promi- 
nent member of the New Hampshire 
Teachers’ Association, of which he 
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was president in 1903. He has been 
a director in the National Educa- 
tional Association most of the 
time for the last ten years, and 
has been a member of its coun- 
cil. He is a prominent member 
of that oldest educational society in 
the country — the American Institute 
of Instruction — and was its presi- 
dent in 1908 and 1909. He is 
a member of the New Hampshire His- 
torical Society. He is affiliated 
with the Masonic order, being a mem- 
ber of St. Andrew’s Lodge at Ports- 
mouth, and with the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, in Capital Grange, Concord. 
He also belongs to the Coneord Board 
of Trade. He is a member of the Phi 
Beta Kappa_and Psi Upsilon, Greek 
letter fraternities, and the Casque 
and Gauntlet Society at Dartmouth. 
In 1906 the New Hampshire State 
College conferred upon him the de- 
gree of Master of Science, in recogni- 
tion of his efficient work in the edu- 
cational field. 

For the measure of success he has 
thus far attained, and the position he 
holds in the educational world Mr. 
Morrison gives eredit, primarily, to 
the inspiration, encouragement and 
sympathy of one of the best of moth- 
ers, and to the experience he gained in 
direct contact with the hard facts of 
life, in working in vacation time, with 
lumbermen’s crews on the Penobscot 
River to help defray his college ex- 
penses. This labor included, in his 
junior year, the regular work of a 
sealer on the floating logs in the river. 
It was a hard, rough life, with rough, 
hard men; but it developed grit and 
determination, and at the same time 
gave him an insight into human life, 
in some of its practical phases, which 
has been of measureless value. 

It may not be improper to add, in 
this connection, and it is done with- 
out reflecting in the least upon the 
wisdom of the ultimate action of the 
Trustees in selecting the brilliant 
scientist of world-wide fame, who now 
holds the position, that in the belief 
of many New Hampshire people, hav- 
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ing the welfare of the institution at 
heart, the choice of Mr. Morrison, as 
Doctor Tucker’s successor at the head 
of Dartmouth College, would have 
been thoroughly conducive to the best 
interests of that noble institution, and 
at the same time an appropriate rec- 
ognition of the merits of one of its 
most successful sons in the field of ad- 
ministrative education. At the same 
time the state may well rejoice that 
there is to be no interruption in the 
work now so effectively carried for- 


ward for the development and up- 
building of the public school system, 
upon which its future prosperity so 
largely depends. 

Mr. Morrison was united in mar- 
riage July 29, 1902, with Marion 
Locke, daughter of the late Samuel 
B. Locke of Andover, Mass., in Christ 
Church in that town. They have three 
boys, John Alexander, born in Octo- 
ber, 1903, Hugh Sinclair, in January, 
1905, and Robert Drew in October, 
1906. 


Recompense 


By Cyrus A. Stone 


Brave, noble deeds were never wrought in vain. 
All good survives though our frail forms decay, 
And in some fairer land, some brighter day, 

Earth’s seeming loss shall prove but heavenly gain. 


No hopeless grief can shroud the eyes that brim 
With thoughtful tenderness for others’ woe, 
Those eyes shall beam with joy’s glad overflow 

When all the lights in earth and sky grow dim. 


Each gentle word some kindly thought that tells, 
Shall echo through all ages and all climes 
In music low and sweet as vesper chimes 

Borne on the air from far cathedral bells. 


Hands that have toiled till they could toil no more, 
And then dropped cold and powerless in the grave, 
With new unfailing vigor yet shall wave 

The victor’s palm-branch on the deathless shore. 


The willing feet, on love’s sweet errands sped 

Across the rugged hills and thorny vales, 

Gaining new strength to mount life’s upward trails, 
Shall walk unwearied where the angels tread. 


In Heaven’s economy there is no waste, 
The seed oft sown in sorrow and in tears, 
Falling beyond the crumbling wall of years, 
Shall spring to beauty and to bloom at last. 


There the cool breeze blown over land and sea, 
Shall fan to fragrance all the flowery plain 
And sing its love-song to the bending grain 

Along the uplands of eternity. 


We pass for what we are. 


Each life still bears 


A fadeless record. Whether ill or well, 
God has decreed the immortal man to tell 
His own true story through the unending years. 





Molly Reid Chapter, D. A. R., and 
Matthew Thornton 


By An Occasional Contributor 


The women of New Hampshire 
have never failed to do their part in 
promoting the welfare and honor of 
the state, and elevating the charac- 
ter of its citizenship. Their wom- 
an’s clubs have been, in recent. years, 
a powerful stimulus to intellectual 
growth and development as well as a 
vital foree in the cause of civie im- 
provement; while the society of 
the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution has kindled anew the fire of 
patriotism in the hearts of the people 
by reviving and duly honoring the 
memory of the men and the women 
who in the early days set up and 
established the standard of free gov- 
ernment upon American soil, among 
whom New Hampshire’s representa- 
tion was, indeed, most brilliant. 


Molly Reid Chapter, Daughters of 
the American Revolution, was organ- 
ized October 27, 1894, at the home of 
Mrs. Fredrick J. Shepard at East 
Derry. 

Mrs. Shepard was appointed chap- 
ter regent by Mrs. Arthur E. Clarke, 
then state regent, in May, 1894, and 
the patriotic women of Derry and 
Londonderry gathered around her 
and the chapter was formed with 
twenty-four charter members, as fol- 
lows : 

tMrs. Helen M. Barker. 

Miss Jennie S. Bartlett. 

*Mrs. Victoria E. W. C. Bartlett. 

*Mrs. Mary U. Bingham. 

Mrs. Harriet D. 8. Chase. 
Mrs. Mary Latham Clark. 

tMiss Sylvia Clark. 

*Miss Julia M. Currier. 

*Mrs. Martha A. C. Downes. 

Miss Ella A. Eastman. 
Mrs. Fannie P. Hardy. 


* Deceased. Transferred 


Mrs. Caroline L. Hood. 
tMiss Alice M. Merrill. 
*Miss Semanthe C. Merrill. 
tMrs. Bessie P. Norris. 
*Miss Maria M. Parsons. 

Miss Mary N. Parsons. 
*Mrs. Sarah D. Parsons. 

Mrs. Kate H. Plummer. 

Mrs. Emma F. Pollard. 

Miss Lillian B. Poor. 
*Mrs. Elizabeth G. Prescott. 

Mrs. Annie B. Shepard. 

Miss Harriet N. Smith. 


The following constituted the first 
board of officers: Regent, Mrs. An- 


nie B. Shepard; vice-regent, Mrs. 


Mrs. Annie B. Shepard 
First Regent 


Mary L. Clark; secretary and treas- 
urer, Miss Harriet N. Smith; regis- 
trar, Mrs. Elizabeth G. Prescott; his- 
torian, Mrs. Mary Upham Bingham; 
chaplain, Miss Semanthe C. Merrill. 

Molly Reid Chapter was the second 
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chapter to be formed in the state of 
New Hampshire and it was named in 
honor of the wife of Gen. George 


Miss Sarah P. Webster, Chester, N. H. 
Regent Molly Reid Chapter 


Reid, a native of Derry and a dis- 
tinguished officer in the Revolution- 
ary War. 

Mary Woodburn Reid was one of 
the ablest women of her time and was 
a worthy mate for her soldier hus- 
band. General Stark is reported to 
have said of her: ‘‘If there is a 
woman in New Hampshire fit for gov- 
ernor it is Molly Reid.”’ 

Mrs. Annie Bartlett Shepard, the 
organizer and first regent of Molly 
Reid Chapter, is a descendant of the 
following Revolutionary _ soldiers: 
Gen. Joseph Cilley, Gen. Thomas 
Bartlett, better known as Judge 
Bartlett and Joseph Nealley of Not- 
tingham, Ensign Nathaniel Bach- 
elder, Abram True and Benjamin 
True of Deerfield. She was elected 
state vice-regent of New Hampshire 
by the delegates in Washington in 
April, 1905, and held the office two 
years, when, in 1907, she was made 


state regent and after serving two 
years in that capacity was elected 
honorary state regent for life. 

Mrs. Shepard held the office of 
regent of Molly Reid Chapter for 
three years and the following were 
her successors in office: Mrs. Mary 
Upham Bingham, 1897; Mrs. Mary 
Latham Clark, 1899; Mrs. Kate 
Hughes Plummer, 1900; Mrs. 
Martha Shute Stevens, 1901; Mrs. 
Harriet Fuller Chase, 1904; Mrs. 
Elizabeth Fitz Hill, 1905; Mrs. Mary 
Durgin Chase, 1907; Miss Sarah P. 
Webster, 1909. 

The present officers are: Regent, 
Miss Sarah P. Webster; vice-regent, 
Mrs. Harriet .Chase Newell; secre- 
tarv, Miss Jessie Lane Seavey; treas- 
urer, Miss Frances Emma _ Boyd; 
registrar, Mrs. Maud Smith Melvin; 
historian, Miss Isabelle H. Fitz. 

The present membership is sixty 
two, with six members from Chester, 
five from Londonderry, two from 
Windham, five from other places and 
forty-four in Derry. 

The earliest work of the chapter 
was the marking with a granite tab- 
let the birthplace of Gen. John Stark, 
on the Joseph White farm in the 
southern part of the town. A few 
years later a_ similar tablet was 
placed near the birthplace of Mary 
Woodburn Reid (Molly Reid) in 
Londonderry. Bronze markers have 
been placed on the graves of Revo- 
lutionary soldiers, as far as known, 
in the old cemetery at East Derry. 

A life sized bust of Abraham Lin- 
coln was, on the one hundreth anni- 
versary of his birth, February 12, 
1909, presented by the chapter to 
Pinkerton Academy. 

The chapter has contributed gen- 
erously to the objects of the society, 
both in the state and at Washington, 
D. C. It has from the first been a 
prominent factor in the social and 
patriotic life of the town.  Recep- 
tions, entertainments and various ob- 
servances of patriotic occasions have 
been features of each year’s work. 
The meetings are held regularly the 
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second Saturday of each month, ex- 
cepting July and August. The homes 
of the members are the usual meeting 
places and the programs consist of 
papers of historical interest and 
music. 

The chapter at one time had on its 
membership roll the names of three 
Real Daughters, Mrs. Martha M. P. 
Mason, Mrs. Sarah P. Hersey of 
Wolfeboro, and Mrs. Emily Allen of 
Nottingham, three sisters, daughters 
of John Piper of Tuftonborough, a 
soldier in the Revolutionary War. 
All are now dead. 

The marking of the home of Hon. 
Matthew Thornton, a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, had 
been an object of the chapter for 
some time, and a committee had been 
appointed to attend to the work, 
when Mr. Benjamin Chase, husband 
of the sixth regent of the chapter, 
and father of the present vice-regent, 
generously offered to defray the eXx- 
pense of a boulder and bronze tab- 


let, to be placed on the lawn of the 


historic homestead. The chapter 
gratefully accepted this kindness and 
Mr. Chase not only gave the marker, 
but personally superintended its in- 
scription and erection. With charac- 
eristic modesty he refused to have his 
name publicly connected with affair, 
and the inscription on the tablet ap- 
parently gives all credit to Molly 
Reid Chapter. 

This boulder and tablet were dedi- 
cated, with appropriate services, un- 
der the auspices of Molly Reid Chap- 
ter, on the afternoon of Tuesday, Au- 
gust 31, 1909. The boulder stands 
on the lawn in front of the house in 
Derry Village, now owned by Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank G. How, which was 
the home of Matthew Thornton dur- 
ing his residence in Derry, where he 
was a practicing physician from 1740 
to 1778, being his residence, there- 
fore, at the time of the signing of the 
Declaration. 

The boulder is of entteen native 
granite, Oval in form, and about six 
feet in diameter, placed in the front 


center of the lawn, under the 
branches of the stately elms said to 
have been planted by Doctor Thorn- 
ton himself. The handsomely en- 
graved bronze tablet, securely fast- 
ened to the side of the boulder, fac- 
ing the street, bears the following in- 
seription : 
The Homestead of 

Hon. MATTHEW THORNTON, 

Signer of the Declaration 

of American Independence. 

Born in Ireland, 1714. 
A Physician in this Town 1740-1778 
Died 1803 
To His Memory 
The Molly Reid Chapter 
Daughters of the American 
Revolution 
Dedicate this Stone. 


The chapter regent, Miss Sarah P. 
Webster of Chester, presided over the 
exercises, Which opened with the sing- 
ing of America by the chapter and 


Miss Jessie Lane Seavey 
Secretary Molly Reid Chapter 


audience. The tablet was then un- 
veiled by Miss Muriel Armstrong of 
East Derry, a direct descendant of 
Matthew Thornton, through his 
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daughter, Mary, who married Henry 
Betton of Salem. Invocation was of- 
fered by Rev. James G. Robertson, 
pastor of the Congregational Church 


Mrs. Harriet Chase Newell 
Vice-Regent Molly Reid Chapter 


of Chester. An appropriate address 
of welcome to the audience present, 
which included many notable person- 
ages, among them several officers and 
past officers of the state organization, 
D. A. R., was given by Miss Webster. 
The dedicatory prayer was offered by 
Rev. Frederick I. Kelley, pastor of 
the old First Church at East Derry, 
where Matthew Thornton worshipped 
while a resident of the town. Mrs. 
C. C. Abbott of Keene, state regent 
of the D. A. R., gave a short address, 


which was heard with much interest, 
and a fine original poem, written by 
her for the occasion, was read by Miss 
Marcia Emery. The principal ad- 
dress was given by Mrs. Frederick J. 
Shepard, honorary state regent, and 
was, substantially, as follows: 


Mrs. SHEPARD’s ADDRESS. 


In preparing this historical sketch I 
have gathered the material from the 
following sources: ‘‘Biographies of 
the Signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence,’’ published in 1839 by 
L. Carroll Judson, a member of the 
Philadelphia bar; ‘‘The History of 
Londonderry,’’ by the Rev. Edward 
L. Parker, published in 1851, and a 
pamphlet on the ‘‘Family of James 
Thornton,’’ by Charles Thornton 
Adams of New York in 1905. I am 
also indebted to the addresses of 
Charles H. Burns and others deliv- 
ered at the dedication of the monu- 
ment erected by the state of New 
Hampshire to. the memory of Mat- 
thew Thornton at Merrimack Septem- 
ber, 1892. 

We are all more or less familiar 
with the story of the settlement of 
this town by the sturdy Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterians in the year 1719. The 
settlement, which embraced the pres- 
ent towns of Derry, Londonderry, 
Windham, and a corner of what is 
now Manchester, was at first called 
Nutfield, from the abundance of nut 
trees, but was in 1722 incorporated as 
Londonderry from the town in Ire- 
land in or near which most of the set- 
tlers had been born. 

In the year 1740, when this settle- 
ment was scarce twenty-one years old, 
there came to it a young physician 
and surgeon who was destined to be 
come its most distinguished citizen, 
Matthew Thornton. The Thornton 
family was originally English, but 
emigrated to the north of Ireland. 
Here one James Thornton and his 
wife, Nancy Smith, were located dur- 
ing the siege of Londonderry in 1689, 
when that famous city was besieged 
by King James and relieved by the 
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Prince of Orange. They lived on a 
farm about a mile from the city and 
were subject to frequent visits from 
King James’ troopers. 

On one oceasion a party of maraud- 
ers, among whom was a trooper who 
had been a hired servant to Mr. 
Thornton, rode up to their house and 
throwing the bridle of his horse to 
Mr. Thornton, told him to walk up 
and down while they got some re- 
freshments. Mr. Thornton was quite 
indignant, but did not dare to refuse. 
When the trooper came to mount 
again he told Thornton in a whisper 
that he had done it as a protection to 
him in order to save his life. 

On another occasion a party who 
paid them a visit said to Mrs. Thorn- 
ton, ‘‘The sugar plums from Derry 
are plenty today,’’ meaning the balls 
from the cannon which were playing 
upon them. ‘‘Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘and 
I hope you may get some of them be- 
fore the day is over.’’ Her husband 


told her afterwards he expected her 


reply would have cost her her life. 

Family tradition has it that this 
couple were the parents of Matthew 
Thornton, but it is evident that in 
handing down“the tradition a gen- 
eration was omitted, as James, the 
father of Matthew Thornton, was not 
more than five years old in 1689, 
which is shown by the record on’ his 
gravestone in the cemetery at East 
Derry, which states that he died on 
November 17, 1754, in the seventieth 
year of his age. 

It must be assumed therefore that 
the James Thornton and Naney 
Smith who were living near London- 
derry at the time of the siege were 
the grandparents of the man whom 
we honor today. 

James Thornton, the father of 
Matthew Thornton, was born in or 
about 1684, his birthplace being un- 
known; when about thirty-four years 
old, with his wife and several chil- 
dren, emigrated to America. 

The Thornton family are said to 
have been among the 120 families 
who, in five small ships, arrived in 


Boston on August 5, 1718, and in the 
fall of that year to have gone to Fal- 
mouth (now Portland, Me.), where 
they spent the winter on shipboard, 
enduring great hardships. The first 
settlers of Londonderry were of the 
same company. The Thorntons went 
to Wiscasset, Me., and after a stay 
there of a few years they moved to 
Worcester, Mass. In Worcester the 
Thorntons lived on a farm near Tact- 
knuck Hill, adjoining the town of 
Leicester. 

The only record that has been 
found of the wife of James Thornton 
is the deed of the Worcester farm, 
dated February 14, 1739-’40, in 
which ‘‘Ketiran’’ Thornton joins. 
In 1740 James Thornton removed 
from Worcester to Pelham, Mass. 
(?), of which town he was one of the 
founders and principal proprietors. 
He remained in Pelham, where he 
held various town offices, till 1748, 
when he removed to Londonderry, 
where he resided until his death. He 
is buried, as has been noted, in the 
cemetery at East Derry beside his 
daughter, Hannah Wallace. 


Mrs. Maud Smith Melvin 
Registrar Molly Reid Chapter 
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James Thornton had eight chil- 
dren. James and Andrew, the two 
eldest, were co-grantees with their 
brother, Honorable Matthew, in 1768, 
of the town of Thornton, which was 


Miss Frances Emma Boyd 
Treasurer Molly Reid Chapter 


named in honor of Hon. Matthew 
Thornton. James Thornton designed 
his son, Matthew, who was born in 
Ireland, probably near Londonderry, 
in 1714, for one of the learned pro- 
fessions and while living in Worees- 
ter gave him the advantages of an 
academical education. One historian 
records that young Matthew was 
much admired for his industry, cor- 
rect deportment and blandness’ of 
manners. 

After completing his course of 
study at school he commenced the 
study of medicine with Doctor Grout 
of Leicester, Mass. He made rapid 
progress and when at the age of 
twenty-six he was prepared to enter 
upon the practice of his profession he 
selected the town of Londonderry as 
his field of labor. Although there 
was already one physician in the 


town, Dr. Archibald Clark, who had 
been there about ten years, it would 
seem that this was a wise choice on 
the part of young Doctor Thornton. 

Londonderry was then an impor- 
tant place in the colony. It was the 
largest and most populous town in 
New Hampshire, with the exception 
of Portsmouth, and it remained so 
for many years, in fact until long af- 
ter the Revolution. The people of 
Londonderry were of his own race, 
who proverbially possess strong na- 
tional remembrances. They were in- 
dustrious, frugal, yet public-spirited 
and very religious; they were dis- 
tinguished for their hospitality, their 
bravery, firmness and fidelity. 

Among this people, many of whom 
had no doubt known him in his in- 
fancy, came young Matthew Thorn- 
ton, and here he remained in active 
practice of his profession for thirty- 
nine years. 

On this spot where we stand today 
he made his home. In just what 
vear this house was built and 
whether this was his first habitation 
in town is uneertain, but that he 
built the house for a home and lived 
in it and that he planted these splen- 
did elm trees there is no reasonable 
doubt. 

Here he reared his family of five 
children; from here he went out and 
in, relieving the sickness and suffer- 
ing of the people of Londonderry, 
and from here he went forth to add 
his signature to that immortal docu- 
ment, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, for which one act out of all the 
good deeds of his long and useful life 
we gather here today to do him honor. 

The north end of the house is the 
original structure, its massive tim- 
bers and primitive cellar walls giving 
evidence of eighteenth century con- 
struction. The house was remodeled, 
but it originally stood with hospit- 
able front door facing the south, in 
true colonial fashion. 

Doctor Thornton soon acquired a 
high reputation as a physician, and 
with an extensive practice in the 
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Homestead of Hon. Matthew Harvey, Derry Village, N. H. 


course of a few years became compar- 
atively wealthy. One biographer 
says: ‘‘He was very exact in collect- 
ing his dues; by some thought too se- 
vere.’’ This characteristic, although 
not correlated by the biographer with 
the fact of his wealth, must certainly 
have had close connection therewith. 
He was also rigidly serupulous in 
paying every farthing he owed. 

In 1745 he was appointed surgeon 
in the New Hampshire division of 
the expedition against Cape Breton, 
and it is evidence of his professional 
skill that from among five hundred 
men only six individuals died previ- 
ous to the surrender of the town, not- 
withstanding they had been subjected 
to excessive toil and constant ex- 
posure. 

A company of the troopers were 
from this town, under the command 
of Capt. John Moor, and among other 
hardships and dangers of the siege 
they were employed during fourteen 
successive nights with straps over 
their shoulders and sinking to the 
knees in mud in drawing cannon 
from the landing place to the camp 
through a morass. 

Matthew Thornton took an active 
and influential part in the affairs of 
the town, serving repeatedly as mod- 
erator of the town meetings and as 


one of the selectmen. He early took 
a bold and decided stand against the 
tyrannies of Great Britain. His age 
undoubtedly prevented him from ac- 
tive military service, as he was over 
sixty years old when the war began, 
but in accord with the saying, ‘‘Old 
men for council, young men for 
war,’’ he probably served his country 
more effectively in his various civil 
capacities than he could have done 
on the field of battle. 

He had great opportunity, which 
he fully improved, to spread the 
principles of liberty among the 
people. By his honesty and sincer- 
ity of purpose, his mild and urbane 
manners and his uncommon powers 
of persuasion, he wielded great in- 
fluence and was from the first a 
leader in that great emergency. 

When the Revolution broke out he 
was colonel in command of a com- 
pany of militia in Londonderry; he 
also held a commission of justice of 
the peace under Gov. Benning Went- 
worth. 

He had been a member of the co- 
lonial assembly in the years 1758, 
1760 and 1761, and when the first 
convention, whose members were reg- 
ularly chosen in each town and par- 
ish in the province, and which met at 
Exeter May 17, 1775, to deliberate 
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and act upon the condition of affairs, 
was called the town of Londonderry 
sent him as its representative. 

There were 151 members in this 
convention, and it was called the 
‘*first provincial congress.’’ It se- 
lected Doctor Thornton as its presi- 
dent. It also chose a committee of 


Tablet on Boulder 


safety, consisting of five members, of 
which he was made chairman. 

In consequence of the battle of 
Lexington an address was prepared 
by a committee of this convention, 
which was published over Doctor 
Thornton’s signature. This may to 
some seem unimportant, but it was 
really full evidence to convict him of 
high treason and would have doomed 
him to the seaffold had he fallen into 
the hands of the British. 

The following is an extract from 
the address: ‘‘ You must all be sensi- 
ble that the affairs of America have 
at length come to an affecting crisis. 
The horrors and distresses of a civil 
war, which until of late we only had 
in contemplation, we now find our- 
selves oblizved to realize. 

‘*Painful beyond expression have 
been those scenes of blood and devas- 
tation which the barbarous cruelty of 
British troops have placed before our 
eyes. Duty to God, to ourselves, to 
posterity, enforced by the cries of 
slaughtered innocents, have urged us 
to take up arms in our own defence. 
Such a day as this was never before 


known, either to us or to our fathers. 

‘‘We would therefore recommend 
to the colony at large to cultivate that 
Christian union, harmony and tender 
affection which is the only founda- 
tion upon which our invaluable priv- 
ileges can rest with any security, or 
our public measures be pursued with 
any prospect of success.’’ 

He was president of the convention 
ealled to meet in December, 1775, to 
establish a form of government for 
the colony of New Hampshire, and 
as chairman of a committee ap- 
pointed by it to draft a form of con- 
stitution. This draft was accepted 
with but slight alteration and became 
the constitution of the state. On 
January 10, 1776, Doctor Thornton 
was appointed by the Legislature, as 
it was ealled under the constitution, 





Marker at Birthplace of Gen. John Stark, Derry 


a judge of the Superior Court of 
New Hampshire. This honor was 
conferred, not because he was a law- 
yer, but on account of his large intel- 
ligence and recognized ability. After 
this he was known as Judge Thorn- 
ton. On the 12th of September in 
the same year he was elected by the 
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House of Representatives as delegate 
to represent New Hampshire in the 
continental congress. He did not 
reach Philadelphia and take his seat 
in the Congress until November, four 
months after the passage of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

He at once claimed his right and 
affixed his name to the document, 
which had been signed by most of the 
members in August before his elec- 
tion. He was not obliged to do this. 
It placed his life in greater peril had 
the cause proved unsuccessful. 

No doubt he fully realized with 
John Haneock that if they did not 
all hang together they would cer- 
tainly all hang separately, but is it 
probable that he dreamed of the im- 
mortal renown he would secure for 
himself and the honor he was con- 
ferring upon his state, his town and 
his descendants forever ? 

Doctor Thornton discharged the 
duties of his important office ably 
and well. He was a member of the 
committee of safety almost -continu- 
ously from 1775 to 1777. In Decem- 
ber, 1776, he was again elected to the 
continental congress for -one year, 
from January 23, 1777. For six years 
he served on the bench of the Supe- 
rior Court and was also chief justice 
of the court of common pleas. 
These combined duties were very 
heavy and in 1782 he declined to 
serve further. 

In 1779 he removed from London- 
derry to Exeter, but did not long re- 
main there, for in a few years he 
purchased a large estate .on the bank 
of the Merrimack River in the town 
of Merrimack, near what was then 
called Lutwyche Ferry, now Thorn- 
ton’s Ferry. This estate had been 
confiscated from the Tory, Edward 
Goldstone Lutwyche, Esq. 

Here he hoped to pass the re- 
mainder of his life in quiet seclusion, 
but his friends were not willing to ex- 
euse him from public duties, and he 
served in the state Senate in 1784, 
1785 and 1786. On the 25th of Jan- 
uary, 1784, he was appointed a jus- 


tice of the peace and quorum through- 
out the state, which was then an im- 
portant office under the original con- 
stitution of the state, but which was 


Marker at Birthplace of Mary Woodburn Reid, 
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abolished in part and abridged in 
jurisdiction by the amendments of 
1792. 

In his later years he took no part 
in political affairs but continued to 
afford advice and counsel on all im- 
portant matters concerning the public 
welfare, about which he was often 
consulted. During the controversy 
between his state and Vermont he 
wrote several letters to those in power, 
urging the necessity of conciliatory 
measures and an unconditional sub- 
mission to the decision of Congress in 
the premises. They were highly cred- 
itable to him as an able patriot, a good 
writer and a discreet man. Judson 
thus describes his personality : 

‘‘Doctor Thornton was one of the 
most fascinating and agreeable men 
of his age. He was seldom known to 
smile but was uniformly cheerful, en- 
tertaining and instructive, similar in 
many respects to the illustrious 
Franklin. His mind was stored with 
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a rich variety of useful and practical 
knowledge, which rendered him an in- 
teresting companion. 

‘*He sustained an unblemished pri- 
vate reputation, and discharged all 
the social relations of life with fidelity 
and faithfulness. He was opposed 
to sectarian religion and belonged to 
no church, but was devoutly pious and 
a constant attendant of public wor- 
ship. He was a large, portly man, 
over six feet in height, well propor- 
tioned, with an expressive counte- 
nance, enlivened by keen and pene- 
trating black eyes. He married, 
about 1760, Hannah Jack of Chester, 
N. H. He was forty-six and she was 
eighteen years of age. Nevertheless 
the union must have been a happy 
one, for he is said to have been a kind 
husband and affectionate father and 
good neighbor. 

‘‘Hannah Jack was the daughter 
of Andrew Jack and his wife, Mary 
Morrison, who settled in Chester some 
time prior to 1747, when his name ap- 
pears upon the Presbyterian records 
as warden. Both the Jack and Mor- 
rison families were of Scotch-Irish 
blood, and had emigrated to America 
from the vicinity of Londonderry, 
Ireland. The children of Hon. Mat- 
thew Thornton and Hannah Jack 
were: 1, James, born 1763; 2, An- 
drew, born 1766; 3, Mary; 4, Han- 
nah; 5, Matthew, born 1770. 

‘Mrs. Thornton died December 5, 
1786, and is buried at Thornton’s 
Ferry. Matthew Thornton died while 
on a visit to his daughter, Hannah, 
Mrs. James McGraw, in Newburyport. 


His remains were conveyed to Mer- 
rimack and interred in the graveyard 
near his dwelling.”’ 

A modest tombstone bears the fol- 
lowing inscription: ‘‘Erected to the 
memory of the Hon. Matthew Thorn- 
ton, Esq., who Died June 24, 1803, 
aged 89 Years. The Honest Man.’’ 

We are happy to have with us to- 
day two descendants of these chil- 
dren, Mrs. Charles H. Woodbury of 
New York, a descendant of Hannah, 
and the little maid who unveiled the 
tablet, Miss Muriel Armstrong, a 
descendant of his daughter, Mary, 
who married Silas Betton of Salem. 

The state has honored Matthew 
Thornton by erecting at Merrimack a 
fine granite monument, six and one 
half feet square at the base and thir- 
teen feet high. This was formally 
dedicated with impressive ceremonies 
September 29, 1892. The shaft bears 
the following inscription : 

‘*In memory of Matthew Thornton, 
one of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence. Erected by the 
state of New Hampshire upon ‘a lot 
and foundation presented by the town 
of Merrimack. ’’ 

There was need of such men as Mat- 
thew Thornton to lay the foundation 
of our great nation; there is need of 
such men today to guard and guide 
our nation; there will be need of such 
men through all coming years. 

Let us hope that this tablet by the 
wayside, while it keeps alive his mem- 
ory, may influence many to emulate 
the virtues of him in whose honor it 
was placed here —‘‘The honest man.’’ 


Ye Mountainy gf New Mampshire 
By H. Tuttle Folsom 


Ye mountains of New Hampshire, rise, 
And where the cloud besprinkled skies 
Dip low, there mingle in their fold 

Of sun-lit hues, purple and gold, 

Your fanciful and hallowed heights, 
Now tinted in the mellowed lights 
Which follow on the close of day, 

But deepening, pass as soon away 


As life. 


‘ 





Of Whom the World Was Not Worthy 


By Ellen McRoberts Mason 


As to the death of one’s friend, one 
hears it said that the appreciative 
word written in the white heat of 
grief and realization of personal loss 
is perforce the adequate tribute. But 
the consequent, paralyzing pain may 
hinder the tribute, which because of 


and very interesting. He was born 
in Newburyport in February, 1834, 
his parents being Nathaniel and 
Adeline (White) Mullikin, but when 
he was eight years old he was adopted 
by his mother’s brother (whose 
namesake he was); his surname was 


T. E. M. White 


this loss, is so much more deserved. 

It was on December 16, 1909 that T. 
E. M. White (Thomas Edward Mulli- 
kin White, or simply ‘‘Ned’’ White, 
as his intimates knew him) passed 
away from earth. We, of North 
Conway, think of him as_ we 
have known him here for the last 
thirty years, but his life before we 
knew him was significantly helpful 


changed to White and New Bedford 
beeame henceforth his home. 

He was of delicate constitution, all 
through his childhood, suffering from 
an ailment that resulted in the ampu- 
tation of one of his legs when he was 
about twenty-one years of age; and 
mention that he made himself an ar- 
tificial one, is simply a reference to 
the many-sidedness of his gifts, for 
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he was a skilled mechanic—and could 
do the finest cabinet-work—as well 
as artist and musician. These latter 
abilities were largely inherited, as his 
family was highly musical and artis- 


Photo of T. E. M. White 
Taken by G. F. W., June, 1904 


tic, numbering some well-known com- 
posers and reputable landscape paint- 
ers. 

There was a strain of invention in 
his family, which he inherited too, 
and for a time it seemed as though he 
would turn his mind to inventing, he 
having secured several patents for 
clever contrivances of his boyhood 
days. Natural science had a fascina- 
tion for him and largely determined 
his reading and study all his life. 

Happily cultivating his many tal- 
ents—he sang in the famous New 
Bedford Choral Society, and played 
charmingly on the  violin—while 
working at what was to be the main 
business of his life (artistic photog- 
raphy). Mr. White grew up in de- 
lightful comradeship with Walter 
Ricketson, the sculptor, Anna Rick- 
etson (the sculptor’s sister) artist 


and author, Fanny Eliot and Robert 
Swain Gifford, the artist, and Gabri- 
ella F. Eddy, the artist, whom he 
afterwards married. Those six used 
to go rowing on the Acushnet river, 
and camping on the shores of the 
Quitticus Lakes — Assawamsette, 
Poksha, Little Quitticus and Big 
Quitticus: A memorable occasion 
when a great rain-storm broke up 
their camping-party, caused their 
self-christening to ‘‘The six Quitter- 
cusses,’’ and in conformity with such 
irresponsibleness they lived many 
happy Bohemian days together. Rob- 
ert Swain Gifford married Fanny 
Eliot, and our friend, T. E. M. White 
and Gabriella F. Eddy got married in 
1876. That was the year of the 


Philadelphia Centennial Exposition 
—which they visited on their honey- 





T. E. M. White, Resting on the Way 


moon, Mrs. White, by the way, hav- 
ing the honor of several of her water- 
color paintings being selected for ex- 
hibition there. 

Two years later they came to North 
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*Tanglewild” in 1901, 


Conway where, with the exception of 
winters spent in Boston and their 
home-cities New Bedford and New- 
buryport, they have lived ever since. 
Nineteen years ago they built their 
tasteful, unique house at beautiful 
Tanglewild, an ideal home for two 
artists. Their photographs of White 
Mountain scenery have been awarded 
high place as art productions; this 
applies particularly to their glass 
transparencies. The writer remem- 
bers hearing Bishop Niles of New 
Hampshire, who is an acknowledged 
eritie of art works in black and white, 
say that, in his opinion, ‘‘no one else 
in America or France or Germany 
had done anything in photography to 
equal in excellence of exquisiteness 
and beauty, the Whites’ glass trans- 
parencies.”’ 

Mr. White’s was a beautiful char- 
acter; no one could know him even 
in a casual way and not be conscious 
that he lived on a higher plane than 
most people, and one was a better 
person for knowing him: his inspir- 
iting influence always made for 
righteousness—in the deeper mean- 
ing of the word righteousness—his 


Studio in Foreground. House in Distance 


presence radiated 
often jollity. 

He made whistling a remarkable 
accomplishment and it was a delight 
to listen to his rendering of famous 
(entire) operas, whistled as he went 
about his usual daily work. His 
singing of ‘‘Hamlet, Prince of Den- 
mark,’’ was something to remember, 
and he read children’s comic poetry 
with an abandonment of merriment 
which it was most delightful to be 
a sharer in. 

One sometimes heard Mr. White 
spoken of as a ‘‘nature worshipper,”’ 
in deprecation or excuse of his usual 
uneonventional attitude toward 
Lord’s Day observances and prevail- 
ing traditional customs (as a matter 
of fact he was a member of the First 
Congregational Chureh [Unitarian] 
of New Bedford where he grew up un- 
der the counsels of the distinguished 
John Weiss, one of the bright stars 
of Unitarianism of the last genera- 
tion), and he was a nature-worship- 
per in the best sense of that much 
misused phrase, for he gathered spir- 
itual strength and refreshment from 
N~-ture’s beauties, and in enjoyment 


good cheer and 
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*Tanglewild,” from Road between North Conway and Intervale — 1891 


of them his heart was uplifted in wor- 
ship of their Creator. He was wont 
to assert that all vegetation rejoices 
consciously in its own existence and 
affirming his belief in reincarnation, 
would say whimsically, ‘‘I am sure 
that I was a tree once!’’—trees being 
his special admiration and delight; 
the beautiful ones of wooded Tangle- 
wild were to him as human friends 
and gave him the greatest pleasure at 
all seasons. 

His love of country life and respect 
for the farmers’ calling, caused him 
to feel great interest in the Patrons 
of Husbandry, and so in the natural 
way of things, he early became a mem- 
ber of Pequawket Grange and ever 
after was one of its loyal workers. 
He had been an ideal chaplain in his 
Grange and certainly was awarded 
his meed of admiration and love 
from his fellow Grangers. They have 
devoted a Grange meeting to his com- 
memoration, an evening given to trib- 
utes to his worth and recognition of 
the honor his fealty has conferred on 
Pequawket Grange. Some of his 
beautiful landscapes adorn the walls 
of the Grange Hall, where a portrait 
of him is also soon to be placed. 


Despite his physical limitation, Mr. 
White kept up his practice of, and 
intense fondness for, several athletic 
enjoyments;.he climbed many of the 
mountains of the neighborhood, and 
was an enthusiastic swimmer—in his 
boyhood, he was the envied of all his 
mates on account of both his swim- 
ming and skating prowess—in the 
summer-time going every day to a 
pool of the Saco, whose inviolable 
privacy was safeguarded by himself 
and his aquatie friends, young col- 
lege students who were wont to seek 
his companionship with never-fail- 
ing pleasure. 

His personal appearance was strik- 
ing: a tall, slender, muscular figure, 
hair that was reddish-golden former- 
ly, and very curly—turned white and 
grown straight in his later years—and 
always worn long gave him some- 
what of a patriarchal look. His deli- 
eate face with its transparent skin 
and bright blue eyes, the whole coun- 
tenance ‘‘suffused with the fine es- 
sense of beauty,’’ irradiated from the 
spirit within, seemed oftentimes like 
a face in a poetic vision; its angelic 
expression is surely impressed in- 
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delibly on the visualizing memory of 
his friends. 

He was often told that he looked 
like John Burroughs, William Cul- 
len Bryant, and the dreamer, Tolstoy. 
Once, one of the college students told 


were living in Sunset Cottage—before 
they owned: Tanglewild—they used 
to give the most poetic stereopticon 
exhibitions twice a week, on the lawn, 
for the entertainment of the town, for 
instance. 





South Entrance to House at * Tanglewild” 


the writer that ‘‘swimming the Saco, 
his long hair floating out,’’ Mr. White 
always made him think of the god 


Neptune. ‘‘I tell you he is a really 
wonderful swimmer!’’ he added. 

Of the home-life at Tanglewild, it 
might well be said to be an exempli- 
fication of the beauty of hospitality. 
In the summertime the Whites’ 
house was filled with their friends, 
charming, cultured persons who 
formed a delightful company. Mr. 
and Mrs. White were conspicuous in 
loving to give pleasure to others: 
during several summers while they 


Their generosity in giving gifts was 
well nigh lavish and an axiom of Mr. 
White’s, much quoted by his friends, 
was that ‘‘ What you give away must 
be of your best. The quality of 
what you sell matters less.’’ 

On that afternoon of the sixteenth 
of December, when he lay in his 
serene sleep beside the drawing-room 
windows at Tanglewild, and the Rev. 
Bruce Brotherston paid fit and beau- 
tiful tribute to his life, now removed 
from his friends’ narrower ken, one 
felt that dear Mr. White was not all 
unconscious of the entrancing pic- 
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ture of the evergreen boughs, hem- 
locks, pines and spruces, massed so 
close to where he lay, and to where 
he had so many, many times stood 
gazing at them with pure happiness 
in their beauty, in the almost score 
of years that Tanglewild had been 
his home. 


wind singing a requiescat in pace 
through the trees, as the young priest, 
(the Rev. Pemberton Cressy, a former 
minister of the Congregational Church 
at North Conway, where he had 
known and loved Mr. White) ten- 
derly recited Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s ‘‘Requiem’’ all were solemnly 














View from ‘* Tanglewild" 


He was buried with his kindred in 
Oak Grove Cemetery, New Bedford. 
The bright, evanescent, winter after- 
noon of the burial, the bare, brown 
ground looking familiar and home- 
some, not dreary and forbidding, the 


beautiful; and the brave, gay pathos 
of Stevenson’s ave atque vale was felt 
by the little group of mourners to 
certainly be the fit expression, the in- 
most speech of the heart of the de- 
parted. 


“Under the wide and starry sky, 


Dig the grave and let me lie. 


Glad did I live and gladly die, 
And I laid me down with a will.” 


“This be the verse you grave for me: 
Here he lies where he longed to be; 
Home is the sailor, home from sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill” 





Barly Settlers of Epsom 


By J. M. Moses 


Iv* 


It is curious how uniformly the 
first roads took hilly routes. Epsom 
began with its Canterbury road, go- 
ing over the hill north of Gossville, 
and its ‘‘road to Pembroke,’’ over 
Sanborn’s hill. Both were seen su- 
perseded by easy roads through the 
valleys. 

November 28, 1768, there was laid 
out a road from a point a little west 
of the town house, on or near the 
present route of the Turnpike to 
Prescott bridge, thence over the 
Yeaton road as far as the branch road 
to F. W. Yeaton’s. Land damages 
were paid to Thomas Hinds, John 
Cass, Jeremiah Prescott and Benja- 
min Shepard. In 1772 this road was 
referred to as ‘‘the road that leads 
from John Cass’s to Shepard’s mill.”’ 
Ten years later it was extended to 
Allenstown, the extension beginning 
**8 or 10 rods south of Nathaniel Wal- 
lace’s house.’’ 

In 1722 a road was laid out from 
a point eight rods north of Prescott 
bridge northwesterly through Goss- 
ville, up the Rand road, 324 rods in 
all, to a point ten rods east of the 
Great Bridge. It went from Pres- 
eott’s land into land improved by 
Benjamin Goodwin. The Turnpike 
was not built till about 1800. 

As early as April 23, 1761, Eben- 
ezer Barton was chosen surveyor of 
‘‘the road leading to new orchet, so 
ealled.’? In 1774 this road was laid 
out ‘‘as it goes,’’ from near Shurk- 
ing mill to Chichester (now Pitts- 
field) near Ebenezer Barton’s. The 
same year the North road was laid out 
from Deerfield to Chichester near 
Abraham Green’s. This was joined 
in 1780 by a road from East Street, 
starting just east of Mr. Tucke’s land. 





The Northwood road, from Thomas 
Babb’s, by way of Pettingill bridge 
and Prescott hill, was laid out in 
1782. The Mountain and _ Locke 
roads followed two years later. The 
former went ‘‘as it goes’’ to land of 
Samuel Moses, then on by the range- 
way to Allenstown line; the latter 
over Locke’s hill, passing southwest 
of Mr. Odiorne’s house, to Pittsfield 
line, near George Sanborn’s. 

Shurking mill stood where the 
Knowles gristmill now stands, it 
may have been the first sawmill, 
standing as it did, on public land, on 
the main road. In 1773 Ephraim 
Locke sold his brother, Francis, sev- 
en eighths of it, together with all the 
eastern half of the village on the 
north side of the road. Samuel Bick- 
ford owned westward from him. 

In 1785 the mill was ealled Locke’s 
mill. Samuel Locke then bought 
eight acres west of it, between the 
road and the river. 

The earliest mention I have found 
of a mill was February 8, 1742. Wil- 
liam Haines of Greenland then deed- 
ed Samuel Blake ‘‘the eleventh part 
of a sawmill now being in Epsom.”’ 
There was then a sawmill on the Lit- 
tle Suneook (Deeds 27-326). In 1760 
Andrew McClary, ‘‘milright,’’ deeded 
his sons, John and Andrew, his saw- 
mill and gristmill near the outlet of 
Suneook Pond, on land he had bought 
in 1756. In 1768 Benjamin Shep- 
ard deeded Joseph Cilley of Notting- 
ham 80 acres in Epsom, land ‘‘I did 
formerly live on,’’ also ‘‘one half of 
all the privilege I bought of George 
Youring in the stream on which Jona. 
Hill and others formerly built a saw- 
mill, with the privilege of one half 
the mill now built.’’ In 1778 John 


* Other articles of this series appeared in June, September and December, 1909 
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Cass sold Ephraim Locke ‘‘one 
twelfth of a sawmill commonly known 
by the name of Civility’s mill.’’ 

Besides these and other mills pre- 
viously mentioned, Ephraim Locke 
had a mill on Bear Meadow Brook in 
1777, near the North road, and the 
Cates had a sawmill of early date in 
New Orchard. The great water 
power of the Suncook was not im- 
proved till later. 

Of the families to be mentioned in 
this article, the Bracketts, Cates, 
Marstons, Moseses, Osgoods, Pettin- 
gills, Philbricks, Prescotts, Sher- 
burnes and Towles have genealogies 
in the libraries; so I need not take up 
space with their relationships. 

The first settlers on the Yeaton 
road were probably Wallaces of the 
Greenland family. The principal 
stream there took the name of Wal- 
lace Brook. Samuel Wallace bought 
Lot 93 in 1748. This was next south 
of Lot 94, on which Jeremiah Pres- 
cott had settled in 1765, near the 
bridge. Samuel’s son, Abraham, 
probably lived there. He certainly 
owned the eastern half of the lot 
after 1789. 

Lot 92 was owned, 1749-1767, by 
Abraham Libby. In 1769 it was 
owned and probably occupied, by Jo- 
siah Sanborn. Jethro Blake bought 
it in 1770, and probably lived there. 

Lot 91 was occupied, 1773-1801, by 
George Urin (Joseph 3, John 2, Wil- 
liam 1), from Greenland. He had 
wife, Mary, and children: Reuben, 
Solomon, Joseph, John, Merey, Nancy 
and Martha. Mercy married in 1800 
Nathan Fogg of New Hampton. 

Lot 90 was originally of Thomas 
Rand, Jr., of Rye. If I understand, 
this was the lot that Benjamin Shep- 
ard, with wife, Jane, from Notting- 
ham, occupied for a few years, about 
1767—’69, and then returned to Not- 
ingham. (Compare Deeds 97-108 and 
110, 113-533, and 122-284.) About 
the same time, Obadiah Marston, from 
Deerfield, had an adjoining lot. He 


also owned land in New Orchard, 
about half a mile from Pittsfield line. 
His sons, Samuel and Eliphalet, were 
then in town. 

Lot 89 includes the present Yeaton 
and Ordway farms. In 1754 Samuel 
Wallace bought Lot 88, with a strip 
off the south side of Lot 89. In 1796 
his son Nathaniel, with wife Deborah, 
deeded this land, the part west of the 
road to John Dolloff, that east, to 
Joseph Towle. The same year Jo- 
seph Wallace deeded Thomas Bick- 
ford, both of Epsom, 25 acres off 
the east end of Lot 87. William Wey- 
mouth Wallace owned the northeast 
corner of Lot 89 before he went to 
Sandwich. 

After the Revolution this road, 
north of Short Falls, came to be oe- 
cupied mostly by Towles and Yeatons. 

Jonathan Towle, Jr., of Rye (1729- 
1800+) owned land in Epsom before 
1770, and lived there in old age. His 
brother Samuel (1735-1821) lived at 
New Rye, next south of J. H. Dol- 
beer’s place. Jonathan’s son, Sim- 
eon (1752-1823), settled near where 
his deseendant, B. M. Towle, now 
lives, and was succeeded there by his 
sons, Benjamin M. (1794-1857), 
Simeon (1800-1872). Other sons of 
Jonathan were Joseph (1766-1828), 
who had the Daniel Yeaton place, and 
Benjamin (1769-1851), who was 
father of Lemuel (1812-1866). A 
daughter, Hannah (1726-1843), mar- 
ried William Yeaton (1756-1831), of 
Rye. They removed to Epsom about 
1785, and _ settled on the Ordway 
place. 

This William Yeaton was son of 
Joseph of Rye, who was very prob- 
ably grandson of a Richard of Gos- 
port, Isles of Shoals. He was there 
before 1700, and died there about 
1732, leaving sons: Richard, Jr., and 
Samuel of Gosport, Philip of Som- 
ersworth, and John of Neweastle. 
John had a son, Joseph, living in 
1756. 

William Yeaton bought land ex- 
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tensively to the south, and relocated 
his home on the lot where the grave- 
yard is, east of the pond. He left 
nine children, all of whom settled in 
town, and all but two within half a 
mile of home. 

They were: John (1781-1861), who 
settled next north of his father; Wil- 
ham (1783-1830), of the Warren 
Yeaton place; Joseph (1786-1833), 
of the James Brown place; Jonathan 
(1788-1828), who lived a little up the 
New Rye road; Samuel T. (1791- 
1864), who lived where his grandson, 
Samuel R., now lives; Sally (1793- 
1864), who married Jonathan Goss, 
son of Samuel, and was mother of 
William of Gossville; Hannah (1796- 
1874), who married Simeon Towle; 
Hopley (1801-1856), who had the 
homestead ; and Levi T. (1804-1846), 
who had the lot next south of Sam- 
uel’s. 

A younger brother of the first Wil- 
liam was Philip Yeaton, who came to 
town about 1798. He married Hul- 
dah Sanders. His children, born from 
1798 onward, were Annie, Hannah, 
John §S., Alexander, Mary, Sarah, 
Huldah and George. An older broth- 
er, Joseph, settled in Pittsfield, just 
above New Orchard. He died about 
1806, leaving children: Samuel, Jo- 
seph, William, Sally, Elizabeth, 
Lydia, Hannah, Abigail and Polly. 

Another William Yeaton (1779- 
1816), known as William Jr., married 
Sally Pettingill (1774-1850), daugh- 
ter of Ephraim, and lived in the east- 
ern part of the town, near Pettin- 
gill bridge. He left a son, John, 
born about 1800, and daughters, Han- 
nah, Sarah, Lucretia and Susannah. 
John had sons, William, Benjamin 
and others. 

Joseph Worth bought land in Goss- 
ville in 1769. His son, John, with 
wife, Sarah, were of Chichester in 
1765. They, with Joseph and wife 
Anna, and a John, Jr., and wife Mary 
(Danforth), all united with the Ep- 
som chureh, 1767-1773. None of 


them signed the Association Test in 
Epsom. They may have all lived in 
Chichester. The Gossville land seems 
to have been oceupied by Benjamin 
Goodwin, probably a son-in-law. He 
and wife, Lydia, had children, 1770— 
1790, Gilman, Joseph Worth, Nathan, 
Jacob, Anna, Benjamin, Lydia 
Worth, Rhoda Colby, and Timothy. 

The census of 1790 found no Worth 
families in Epsom or vicinity. A Jo- 
seph Worth of Epsom married’ Han- 
nah Tripp in 1799. They had chil- 
dren: Joseph, Sally, who married 
Jeremiah Burnham, Richard T., 
(1804-1891), John, James and Sam- 
uel. 

Samuel Moses, from Greenland, 
was of Epsom in 1760, first at Goss- 
ville. In 1769 he sold there and 
bought Lot 67 at the Mountain. He 
lived there till 1800, when he sold to 
his brother, James, and went to Mere- 
dith, where several of his sons had 
preceded him. The place has since 
been owned by descendants of James, 
the present owner being Mrs. James 
Tripp. 

Samuel’s father, Mark Moses 
(1702-1789), was in Epsom by 1762, 
a little above Gossville. His sons, 
Sylvanus (1754-1832) and James 
(1758-1819), succeeded him and add- 
ed to the estate till it included some 
two hundred acres, reaching from the 
river to the New Orchard road. Syl- 
vanus lived near the river; James, 
at A. D. Sherburne’s place. 

The Rand road was named for 
families of that name that settled 
there. In 1774 Samuel Rand, Jr., 
bought of William Rand, mariner, 
both of Rye, Lot 116, 100 acres, near’ 
the Pine Ground. This Samuel was 
probably the Samuel born in 1753, 
son of Samuel and Sarah (Dowst) 
Rand, and grandson of Samuel’, 
Thomas*, Francis'. The next year 
Richard Rand of Rye bought of Jona- 
than Sargent of Epsom 35 acres next 


_on the south, east of the river. George 


Sargent owned west of the river. 
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Samuel and William Rand signed 
the Association Test in Epsom. They, 
with Richard, were there in 1790, all 
with large families. William died 
in 1833, sixty years after his marriage 
to a wife, Sarah. Richard died in 
1844, aged 92. A Mr. Rand died in 
1817. 

William in 1829 bequeathed to a 
son William (born in 1774), daugh- 
ters, Molly Wood Rand, Sarah Mce- 
Connell and Betsey Wood Rand; chil- 
dren of a deceased daughter Rebecca, 
who had married Sherburne Pres- 
cott, a son Tobias Trundy Rand, a 
son Thomas (1787-1865), who had 
married Sally Batchelder, and _ his 
children: Mary, Jacob, Newell and 
Elizabeth. 

The wife of a Richard Rand died in 
1820. Anna (Lake), widow of a 
Richard Rand, died in 1852, aged 81. 
She had just bequeathed to daughters, 
Sarah Leavitt, May Bickford, Sophia 
Haines, and Sabrina Babb; to ‘‘my 
three sons,’’ Stephen, Thomas (1808- 
1891) and James M. Rand; and 
granddaughters, Amanda and De- 
borah Hall. 

New Orchard was first settled at 
its upper end, where Ebenezer Bar- 
ton planted the orchard which the 
name commemorates. He was con- 
stable in 1754, and selectman in 1758. 
He owned land on both sides of Pitts- 
field line. He died in the winter of 
1781—’82, having bequeathed to wife 
Margaret; to daughters, Sarah Mars- 
ton and Hannah Barton; to son Wil- 
liam his ‘‘old field’’ in Epsom, bought 
of William Odiorne; to son Josiah 
the homestead, the buildings of which 
stood in Pittsfield. 

Joseph Sherburne (1745-1807), 
from Portsmouth Plains, came to 
Epsom before 1776, soon followed by 
his brother William (1746-1808). 
They were sons of Nathaniel‘, John*, 
John”, John’. They located in 
New Orchard, a little south of Bar- 
ton. Both reared large families of 
excellent people. An account of them 


was printed in the Boston Transcript, 
January 8, 1906, and October 9, 1907. 
Joseph was succeeded by his son 
James (1789-1857), and William, by 
his son David (1780-1856). A 
nephew, Nathaniel (1773-1818), set- 
tled a mile farther south, on 
the lot next north of the Moses 
farm. His widow (Molly Sanders, 
born 1771) survived him nearly fifty 
years, noted for her energy, wit, and 
skill in weaving figured fabrics. 

Lot 100, next north of Nathaniel 
Sherburne’s, was settled about 1776 
by Dea. John Cate (1732-1812), 
son of William and Elizabeth (Sher- 
burne) Cate of Greenland. He and his 
descendants were most substantial 
citizens, and pillars of the Congrega- 
tional Church. The farm was divided 
between his sons, John (1773-1829) 
and Dea. Samuel (1783-1862). 

Josiah Knowles (1754-1840, Jona- 
than*, Simon’, John’), settled next 
north of Deacon Cate, at about 
the same time. He was succeeded by 
his only son, Jonathan (1788-1843), 
who farmed on a large scale. He 
built the colonial house, that is still 
standing. A Simon Knowles was in 
Epsom 1776—’78, perhaps brother of 
Josiah. He was probably the same 
that married Deborah Langmaid and 
settled in Pembroke. 

The Lockes, on Locke’s Hill, were 
late comers, David arriving about 
1793, Levi about 1800. William 
Odiorne (Jotham?, John’) was in 
town in 1776, and in 1784 had a house 
at or near the Ames place; but lived 
mostly in Durham. 

George Sanders (John?, Christo- 
pher'), from Rye, lived next Pitts- 
field line in 1784. He was born Sep- 
tember 11, 1748. His wife, Anna, 
born December 24, 1745, was prob- 
ably daughter of Stephen and Ann 
(Perkins) Page. Their children born 
1771-1783, were: Molly, Huldah, 
Elizabeth, John and Hannah. John 
married Anna Locke. They had chil- 
dren: George, Simeon, Abigail, John, 
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Nancy, Reuben, Joseph, David and 
Solomon. George had a son George, 
born in 1833, died in Enfield. Robert 
Sanders (1743-1829), a brother of the 
first George, lived in Epsom and had 
many descendants. See History of 
Rye. 

Joseph Towle (1747-1820, Amos’, 
Joseph”, Philip'), came from North 
Hampton in 1774, and settled east of 
Odiorne’s Pond. In 1793 he removed 
to Porter, Maine. He and wife, Eliza- 
beth (Coffin), were original members 
of the first Free Baptist Church of 
Pittsfield. Their children, born 1770- 
1794, were Amos, Joseph, William, 
Ezra, Nancy, Daniel, Elizabeth, 
Sarah, David and Simon. 

An adjoining owner to the east, 
next Pittsfield line, was Jeremiah 
Page (1739-1807, Jeremiah*, Chris- 
topher*, Thomas*, Robert'). He 
was there in 1776. He had married 
Lydia Philbrick in 1769. His will, 
made in 1807, bequeathed to daugh- 
ters, Abigail Bickford and Sarah 
Berry; to son John (1779-1871), the 
homestead, reserving rights to ‘‘my 
wife and his mother’’; also to sons, 
Jeremiah and Daniel, the latter hav- 
ing land in Lot 44. John married 
Huldah Locke in 1800. ‘‘The aged 
widow Page’’ died in 1840 aged 92. 
‘‘Mrs. Mehitable Page’’ died in 1846 
aged 87. A Simeon Page, with small 
family, was in town in 1790, perhaps 
husband of Mehitable. 

In 1785 Daniel Philbrick of Hamp- 
ton deeded his sons, Daniel, Perkins 
and John, large tracts in the second 
range, near Pittsfield. Daniel and 
Perkins, and also a Samuel Philbrick, 
were in town in 1790, all with large 
families. The Philbricks became ex- 
tensive landowners in the region 
where they settled, as well as thrifty 
and prosperous farmers. Daniel died 
in 1835 aged 82; Perkins, in 1838 
aged 80; and the widow of John in 
1853 aged 96. Sons of. Daniel were 
Daniel and David, who died in 1774, 
aged 92 and 77. Sons of Perkins 


were Perkins and Joseph, who mar- 
ried Lucy and Martha, daughters of 
John Ham. 

There were several Brown families. 
Enoch settled on the North road be- 
fore 1790, on land given him by his 
father, Jonathan, of Kensington. 
Levi, probably a brother, was of Ep- 
som in 1781, and bid off the John 
Yeaton lot, adjoining, for taxes. He 
died in 1816, having bequeathed to 
wife, not named, to daughter, Merey 
Brown, and to sons, Abel and Levi. 
Enoch died in 1824, having be- 
queathed to wife, Eleanor, and chil- 
dren not named. Joseph Brown of 
Rye (Joseph*, Joseph*, Thomas’, 
John') married Abbie Dolbeer, sis- 
ter of Nicholas, and settled in Epsom 
before 1790, as did his brother Job, 
who had married Huldah Page; also, 
perhaps, two other brothers, Jon- 
athan, with Mary (Smith), and 
James, with wife Hannah (Smith). 
A eousin, John, son of Col. Jon- 
athan, came a little later with wife 
Sarah (Allen). 

Ephraim Pettingill, perhaps of 
Deerfield, was mentioned in the 
church records in 1772. He was of 
Epsom 1779-1800, living near the 
Warren Yeaton place. His wife was 
Huldah, daughter of Jonathan Batch- 
elder of Hampton Falls. Several of 
his sons were Revolutionary soldiers. 
Elijah had a daughter, Joanna, who 
lived to old age in New Orchard as 
widow of Daniel Buzzell (1790-1841). 

John Grant, a Revolutionary sol- 
dier, was of Epsom in 1789, and then 
bought Lot 19. His wife, Dorothy, 
died in 1843, aged 90, having be- 
queathed in 1838 to sons, Simon, John 
(1790-1864) and Ebenezer, and 
daughters, Sally Libby, Polly, wife 
of Ephraim Foss, and Dorothy, wife 
of Nathan Goss. John, Jr., had sons, 
George and Andrew, the former fa- 
ther of William Grant of New 
Orchard. 

Ebenezer 


Brackett (1748-1826), 
from Greenland, settled at the Moun- 
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tain in 1772, where he was succeeded 
by his son, Greenleaf, and he, by his 
son, John L. (1817-1901). David 
Dickey, of Chester, bought the Tarle- 
ton place, 120 acres, of Aaron Bur- 
bank in 1782. He deeded, 1794-1800, 
to Hanover, Robert and John Dickey, 
probably sons. Hanover had chil- 
dren, born 1803-1816, Eleanor, Da- 
vid, Hanover, Abraham, Sally and 
Lydia. Children of Robert, born 
1804-1817, were Morrill, Eliza, Sam- 
uel, Sarah, Robert and Hannah. 
John Haynes deeded in 1797 to a son, 
John. Probably Levi and Matthias 
were sons. 

Joel Ame, blacksmith, lived 1772- 
1791, west of MeCoy’s mountain, on 
the Hill road. He had a large fam- 
ily in 1790. Samuel Ames and Sam- 
uel Ames, Jr., both in town in 1774, 
had land west of the river, next south 
of that of Sanmel Goss. Samuel 
deeded to Samuel, Jr., in 1786, and 
later to a son Solomon. An Amos 
Ames married Susan Moses in 1816, 
and had sons, Charles (1816-1887) 
and Thomas (1828-1900). 

Samuel Goss (1755-1831), son of 
Nathan and Deborah (Allen) Goss 
of Stratham, came to town in 1778. 
His brother Joseph, who at first lived 
in Pembroke, had the next lot north, 
which also adjoined that of Symonds 
Fowler, who had bought there in 
1770. Fowler had children, 1767- 
1788, Abigail, Benjamin, Sarah, Sam- 
uel (1775-1860), Mary, Esther, and 
Winthrop, who was father of Samuel, 
Jr. (1821-1898). 

Benjamin Mason and wife, Molly, 
came to Sanborn’s Hill in 1769. 
Thomas Hinds, from Greenland, with 
wife Mehetabel, was of Epsom and 
Allenstown 1752-1770. In 1768 he 
sold a lot in the third range, near Al- 
lenstown, to Wm. Drought of Ports- 
mouth, shoemaker, who came to town. 


James Wood was in town in 1760, 
and had married Mary MeCoy. They 
may have had children before 1760. 
Their children from 1760 onward 
were James, Isabel, Joseph, Mary 
and Betsey. James was head of a 
family in 1790. Betsey married Ben- 
jamin Towle. 

Nathaniel Keniston was in town in 
1771; John Casey, in 1773. In 1773 
John Casey, trader, sold Nathaniel 
Keniston, husbandman, Lot 82, at 
Short Falls. In 1790 John Hogan, 
tailor, of Epsom sold land to Jona- 
than Bartlett of Pembroke, who 
came to town. 

Other early settlers are mentioned 
in the records as follows: John Allen 
in 1751 and 1755; Jude Allen, 1779; 
Joshua Berry, 1750 and 1760; Tim- 
othy Goodwin, 1772; Samuel Jack- 
son, 1763 and 1769 (He had wife 
Eunice); Amos March, 1772; James 
McCrillis, 1771; George Sargent, 
1771; Joseph Smith, 1771; Thom- 
as Ward, 1771 (from Kensington). 

All the signers of the Association 
Test have been mentioned in this 
and the preceding articles, expect the 
following: Samuel Davis, Israel Fol- 
som, Thomas Holt, William Holt, Ben- 
jamin Johnson, David Knowlton, Wil- 
liam Mason, Henry MeCrillis, John 
McCrillis, William MeCrillis, James 
Nelson, Nathaniel Payn, Henry Sea- 
vey, Joseph Seavey and Dr. Obadiah 
Williams. No doubt these were as 
worthy of commemoration as the oth- 
ers, but my researches have failed to 
include them. 

This coneludes my contribution to 
this department of Epsom history. 
May its deficiencies provoke others to 
do more and better. I hope to con- 
tribute an article on the first church 
of Epsom, for the years 1761-1774, 
and its pastor, Rev. John Tucke. 
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The Voyage o the Oregon 


By James Riley 


Unchartered is the ocean with its broad and swelling blue, 

And ’tis there that man since time began, finds noblest things to do. 
But never since old Neptune waved trident in the sun, 

Has ship passed down his shining line as did our Oregon. 


With bell to time in sunlit clime, his flag upon the blast, 

Clark holds the bridge and sweeps the blue; earth’s belted center passed, 
He paces high in martial part upon his fortressed wall, 

Thinking of Spain sailing westward and McKinley’s warning call. 


The sun a Drake sailed after, when down an unknown wave, 
He sailed for booty and for flag, for England or a grave, 
Is not the sun Clark sails to meet and blur in battle’s van, 

Moving on to round a continent, his guns to speak for man. 


He sleeps with Destiny weaving her mantle firm and strong, 
Lulled transiently while History is writing out a wrong. 
There are good men at the engines, and good men at the fires, 
And on the bridge and quarter men worthy of their sires. 


But his sleep is only dreaming, his thought is on before, 

Where a watching, waiting nation listens to his cannon’s roar. 
He leaves his couch all restless, climbs, scans the tropic deeps, 
Duty’s faithful there are watching, as on the great ship sweeps. 


Night and a great ship moving beneath the Southern Cross; 
And in the cold, short, fickle day, the snowy albatross. 
Magellen’s Clouds above the shrouds with stormy rocks aport, 
The vast, tumultous, southern waves loud booming in their sport. 


Now rise in gloom the Pillars, the markings of the Strait; 

A continent wild closing down in dark chaotic hate. 

Again the anchor seeks its hold, the promised gale is on; 

And swinging in the lightning’s glare, rides safe the Oregon. 


A look in at old Rio—Bahai—Then the seas! 

With eye alert for battle Clark kings the blue and breeze. 

The long green grass trails at her side where galleons of old, 
Sailed and left the blue Carribean with a nation’s plundered gold. 


She’s making stars and leaving stars, the Line is far behind; 
Gun and gunner ever ready, flag defiant on the wind. 

The long, low wash of all the seas the nations sought to gain, 

The bright gold frontal of her West, is passing now from Spain. 


Is passing with a turning screw and sun that says goodby; 

The last of fourscore changing orbs on deep that cannot die. 

Down plunges glad the anchor now, ‘neath Jupiter’s bright light, 
Clark cabling to his Chief, ‘‘I’m here! With ship prepared for fight!’’ 
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Today 


By A. W. Carson 


Yesterday has gone, with its sorrow, 
Its heartache, its joy, its delight; 

Into the past it has vanished, 
Borne on the wings of the night. 


Tomorrow is still in the future, 

With its burden, its pleasure, its care; 
Unknown, untried and untested, 

It lies with its mystery there. 


Thus do the past and the future, 

With their days and their years, stretch away; 
While the span that joins them together 

Is the time that is known as “Today.”’ 


Stanza 
By Bela Chapin 


The rich man when he perishes from earth, 
Whatever be the course that he has run, 
Has oft a monument of costly worth, 
Magnificent, and weighing many a ton, 
Reared to his memory by some wealthy son. 
But better far, indeed, ’tis to be known 
By benefits that one in life has done, 
By manv blessings he around has thrown, 
Than by a costly tomb or monumental stone. 


Pie Sie 


New Hampshire Necrology 


FLORA ADAMS DARLING. 


Flora Adams Darling, daughter ‘of 
Harvey and Nancy Dustin (Rowell) 
Adams, born in Lancaster, N. H., July 
25, 1840, died at the residence of her 
brother, John Quincy Adams, 153 West 
117th Street, New York City, January 
6, 1910. 


She was one of the most noted women 
of New Hampshire birth, gaining distinc- 
tion mainly from the fact that she was 
the founder and organizer of the three 
great patriotic societies for women in this 
country —the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, the Daughters of the Revolu- 


tion and the United States Daughters of 
1812. She was educated at Lancaster and 
Sanbornton academies, and received the 
degree of A. M. from the Western Mary- 
land College in 1886. 

She married, in New York City, in 1859, 
Edward Irwin Darling, only son of C. Ir- 
win and Marie Dumas (Lafitte) Darling, 
and with him removed to Louisiana. Her 
husband joined the Confederate army, at- 
tained the rank of brigadier-general and 
was mortally wounded in battle at 
Franklin, Tenn., November 29, 1863. 
Mrs. Darling, on board a vessel bearing 
a flag of truce, attempted to reach her 
Northern home, parents and infant son, 
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but was captured as a prisoner of war 
and for a time held as such. A few years 
since she won her celebrated case against 
the government for false arrest and con- 
fiscation of valuables. President Lincoln 


Flora Adams Darling 


had placed the stamp of his approval 
upon her claim, assuring her that her 
wrongs would ultimately be righted. 

Mrs. Darling was a prolific writer, the 
titles of some of her books being “A Win- 
ning, Wayward Woman,” “Was It a Just 
Verdict?”, “The Bourbon Lily,” “A So- 
cial Diplomat,’ “The Senator’s Daugh- 
ter,” “Senator Athens, C. S. A.,” “Mem- 
ories of Virginia,’ etc. She was a mem- 
ber of the Society of American Authors. 
During a residence of more than forty 
years at Washington, D. C., she formed a 
wide acquaintance with the leaders of na- 
tional thought and purpose, and became a 
strong connecting link between the North 
and South. Loyal to the former, yet lov- 
ing to the latter, her friendship covered 
both sections. The last letter written by 
Jefferson Davis was addressed to her, as 
was also the last by Mrs. Davis. 

Immediately after her funeral an or- 
ganization was formed for the purpose of 
erecting a suitable monument of endur- 
ing New Hampshire granite, in the Con- 
gressional cemetery at Washington, in 
which city was her home for forty years. 

Surviving her are the two children of 


her late lamented, only son, Edward Irv- 
ing Darling, composer — Charles Tiernan 
and Nancy Klingle Darling, also her 
brother, John Quincy Adams, one of the 
founders of the American Flag House 
and Betsey Ross Memorial Association; 
her sister, Mrs. William Henry Jones of 
Fall River, Mass.; also two nieces and 
one nephew. 


HON. SYLVESTER DANA 


Hon. Sylvester Dana, for some time 
known as the oldest living member of the 
New Hampshire bar, as well as the oldest 
living graduate of Dartmouth College, in 
point of age, died at his home in Con- 
cord January 4, 1910. 

Mr. Dana was a native of the town of 
Orford, a son of the late Rev. Sylvester 
Dana, pastor of the Congregational 
Church in that town, born October 19, 
1816. He fitted for college at Haverhill 
Academy and, Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass.; graduated from Dartmouth in the 
class of 1839, studied law with Frank- 
lin Pierce and Asa Fowler in Concord 
and at the Cambridge (Mass.) Law 
School; was admitted to the bar in Oc- 
tober, 1842, and was ever after in practice 
in Concord. He was appointed judge of 
the Concord Municipal Court in June, 
1862, by Governor Berry, and held the 
office until he reached the age of seventy 
years, when, by constitutional limitation, 
his retirement was compulsory, October 
19, 1886. No man more thoroughly com- 
manded the respect of the people of his 
community than did Judge Dana, and 
none was more universally esteemed. He 
was a Congregationalist in religion and a 
Republican in politics, but above all 
things a good man and a loyal American 
citizen. An extended sketch of his career, 
with full-page portrait, was presented in 
the GRANITE MONTHLY for April, 1906. 


HON. AMOS C. CHASE 


Amos C. Chase, born in Kingston 
March 10, 1833, died in that town Jan- 
uary 11, 1910. 


He was the son of Amos and Hannah C. 
(Hook) Chase, and early in life engaged 
in carriage manufacturing in his native 
town, continuing the same till 1888, since 
which time he has been engaged in look- 
ing after his extensive financial interests. 

Politically he was an active Republi- 
can. He served in both branches of the 
state Legislature and in the executive 
council, and was a member of the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1903. He was 
also a delegate to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention that nominated James 
G. Blaine in 1884. For the last twenty- 
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one years he had been treasurer of the 
Sanborn Seminary, and was one of the 
directors from its establishment in 1883. 
He was also a trustee of Brown’s Acad- 
emy at East Kingston. He was a mem- 
ber of the Masonic fraternity; had been 
twice married and had six children. 


LOVELL WHITE 
Lovell White, born in Newport, N. H., 
March 27, 1827, died in San Francisco, 
Cal., January 31, 1910. 


When a young man Mr. White was en- 
gaged in trade in his native town, but 
went to California in 1858 and engaged in 
mining and mercantile business. In 1866 
he became one of the managers of the 
Bank of California, and later served 
nearly forty years as cashier of the San 
Francisco Savings Union, subsequently 
becoming its president, which position 
he held till death. He married Laura 
Lyon of Des Moines, Ia., and had one son, 
Ralston L., of San Francisco, who sur- 
vives. 


editor and Publisher’s Notes 


There has recently been issued from 
The Rumford Press at Concord a hand- 
some octavo volume, which, considered 
in a mechanical and material sense, 
merely, is a splendid specimen of New 
Hampshire typographic art; but, what is 
far more important, also embodies the 
best products of one of the strongest 
minds whose energies have been em- 
ployed in the culture of mental and mor- 
al power and the development of human 
character within the borders of our state 
for many years past. 

This book is entitled “Public Minded- 
ness — An Aspect of Citizenship, Consid- 
ered in Various Addresses, Given While 
President of Dartmouth College by Wil- 
liam Jewett Tucker,” which title is all 
that is required to commend it to the 
careful perusal and thoughtful consid- 
eration of every man in and out of the 
state, who has the best interests of 
humanity at heart, or cherishes any re- 
gard for the duties and obligations of 
citizenship, or the proper relation of the 
individual to the community. 

The volume includes twenty-four differ- 
ent addresses, speeches, sermons and 


lectures, given upon different important ° 


occasions during Doctor Tucker’s fifteen 
years’ incumbency as_ president of 
Dartmouth College, covering, among 
others, such subjects as “The Sacred- 
ness of Citizenship,’ “Social Righteous- 
ness,” “The Conscience of the Nation,” 
“The Revival of Civic Pride in the Com- 
monwealth,” “New Hampshire During the 
Period of Industrial Reconstruction,” 
“National Unity,’ ‘The Ownership of 
Land,” “The Administration of the Mod- 
ern College,’ “The School of the Com- 
munity,” “The Public Library,’ “Modern 
Education Capable of Idealism,’ and 
others of equal importance. It should be 
in every New Hampshire library, public 
and private, not merely because it is a 
New Hampshire product, in every sense, 


but because it embodies, in enduring 
form, the best work of a master mind, 
and is a valuable contribution to the 
permanent literature of the state and na- 
tion. 

The price of the volume is $2 and it 
may be ordered through booksellers or 
direct from The Rumford Press, Concord. 


The political situation in this state, 
with reference to next fall’s campaign, 
has not yet passed beyond the stage of 
speculation, there being no announced 
candidacies on the part of either party, 
either for the office of governor or rep- 
resentative in Congress, though it is gen- 
erally assumed that the present in- 
cumbents in the two districts will be re- 
nominated for Congress by the dominant 
party. No man has yet declared him- 
self a candidate for the Republican guber- 
natorial nomination, though Hon. Robert 
P. Bass of Peterborough, of the forestry 
commission and the present state Senate, 
after continued pressure by men repre- 
senting what is denominated the progres- 
sive wing of that party, has gone so far 
as to make it known that if there be 
developed a sentiment in his favor suf- 
ficiently strong to warrant it he will con- 
sent to- allow the use of his name as a 
candidate before the primaries, to be 
held the first week in September. What 
the character of the response will be is 
not as yet determinable. If it results in 
a declared candidacy, the same will 
doubtless be followed, shortly, by that 
of some man_ representing what is 
known as the regular, or organization 
wing of the party, and then by that of 
one or more Democrats. Meanwhile the 
people will not fail to remember that 
the matter of nominations is directly in 
their hands henceforth and not in the 
hands of conventions, which may be con- 
trolled by undue influences. 








IVAN M. TAYLOR 





